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V.— USQUE RECURRET mh. 

In one of Wilkie Collins' novels, immensely popular in its 
day — The Moonstone — the old house-steward who tells the story, 
a homo unins libri, finds everything in Robinson Crusoe ; and I 
have doubtless been accused of finding everything in Pindar, 
like the fantastic scholar cited in a previous number of the Jour- 
nal (XXXII 480). So the readers of Brief Mention x will not be 
surprised when they are told that Professor Goodell's article on 
HTJ reminds me of the Fourth Pythian. The Fourth Pythian is a 
Story of Returns. Everything in that poem comes back, every- 
body comes back. If Absyrtus had been mentioned, Absyrtus 
too would have come back. So much in my long life has come 
back that I am never surprised to see a return to Hermann, such 
as my youth witnessed in the return to Kant. Hermann's theory 
of av is a workable hypothesis, if he had only known how to 
apply it (A. J. P. Ill 447), and Professor Goodell, whose opin- 
ions are always entitled to respectful consideration, finds him- 
self more nearly in accord with Hermann's view of ^ than with 
the dominant view that ^ is a negative of the will. That is my 
view (A. J. P. I 48), but in my case the view is not based on 
Sanskrit. As a pupil of Ritschl I followed to my cost the com- 
mandment ' Du sollst nicht Sanskritwurzeln klauben ', and I am 
obliged to take on faith the teachings of Sanskrit scholars; so 
that my consolation must be the question, How many Greek 
scholars who know Sanskrit can control it ? (A. J. P. XXXIII 109). 
I am an ethnical grammarian, and have in consequence been 
relegated to the court of the Gentiles by those who maintain that 
my kind of syntax belongs to the dark ages of Greek grammar. 

Let us ask, then, what /*/} means without Sanskrit, and not only 
without Sanskrit but without a context, without an ellipsis ; for 
though the days of Lambertus Bos and his ellipses are long 

'This note was intended for Brief Mention, and both by form and content 
belongs to that Curta Supellex of the Journal, but it seemed a pity to divorce 
it from the article to which it refers, and Professor Goodell has kindly con- 
sented to let it follow immediately upon his serious discussion of a subject 
which seems to be of perennial interest. 
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past, their ghosts haunt us still, and the value of isolation is not 
always appreciated. So, unless I am mistaken, the cases are 
best understood when they stand alone without the disturbing 
environment of the sentence. The nominative becomes the case 
of manifestation, the accusative reveals itself as the object con- 
jured up or conjured down, the dative shews its appropriative 
force, and the loneliness of the genitive is its best definition. It 

is the Case of the lacking half. ' IVeaoTor r)pa>v iortv avdpanov £ipfto\ov. 

In like manner it seems to me that the independent use of the 
negative is instructive. So the negative of denial flung free, 1 as 
in the much vexed o£ prj, 2 is a negative in vacuo. 

What, then, does pi) mean in vacuo ? When I read pi), pi), 
pij p' apcpT) Tis dpi, I ask myself what pi? means before one 
comes to avipg, and I need no ellipsis to pf) rpi^as en. pi) is 
the negative of the will and this conception of pi) harmo- 
nizes with the primacy of the will in the study of the ace, 
with the doctrine that makes the object effected the basic 
meaning of the accusative under which all others are subsumed 
(A. J. P. II 89, XXXI 77). ' Will ' has not always the same crea- 
tive strength. There is ' volonte ', there is ' velleite ' — a word we 
sadly lack in English. There is the clenched fist, there is the 
itching palm. 'Will', 'desire', 'fear', ' apprehension ',' ques- 
tion ', are all phases indicated by pi), all recognizable in our earli- 
est monuments. pi) with the imperative, pi) with the subjunctive, 
p.i) with the optative, pi) with the infinitive. Surely nothing 
could be more volitive than they. As for pi) with the indicative 
van Ginneken, Principes de linguistique psychologique, p. 199 
tells us that in natural language the negative is not the logical 
negation, but the expression of the feeling of resistance. This 
makes ptj the dominant negative, this makes it the great goddess 
Ma of the negative world, and reduces ou to the level of ' haud ' 
(A.J. P. XVIII 69, foil. 123). pi) with the indicative is a rebellion 
against a statement of fact, chiefly against the fait accompli, 
chiefly with what we call the unreal condition. With the present 
it may be resolved into a question, a question that springs irom 
excitement, from a desire to ascertain. This is the source of the 
logical condition, as the imperative subjunctive is the source of 

1 See Classen on Thuc. 3, 66, 4 ; 5, 101. 

2 See Rehdantz*, Indices, s. v. ov pi) from which it appears that as far back 
as 1867 Wentzel had hit upon the same explanation that I gave A. J. P. 
Ill 202 ; X 124 ; XIV 260; XVII 516 ; XVIII 460. 
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the anticipatory or legal condition, as the wish for or against is 
the source of the ideal and unreal conditions. In the Homeric 
indicative conditional sentence we have el ou in prior clauses, el 
/xtj in posterior clauses (Monro, H. G. § 359), a difference which 
reposes on the difference between a res iudicata and a matter 
still mooted. ' To understand o£ and /m) a certain mobility is 
necessary ' (A. J. P. XIII 259). A dramatic shifting of the point 
of view is always possible. 

In the history of the negatives there are two deep lines. One is 
the use of ^ with the participle (A. J. P. XXIII 135), the other the 
triumphant encroachment of prj upon the domain of ov (A. J. P. 
I 45 foil.), /iij with the participle was not possible until the 
participle began to avail itself of its rights as a predicate, and so 
began to represent all the forms of the conditional proposition. 
This was done in conscious opposition to ov. All this generic 
business of prj comes from that. So it will be seen that I have 
not repented of my paper on the encroachments of f«j upon ov 
in the very first number of the Journal, the beginning of my 
various published notes on the negative. 

I am too old to change. ' At fourscore it is too late a week '. 
Indeed, for me the Carlsbad process which coats the rose of 
language with the salts of grammar was completed long ago, 
when I wrote the articles on ot and ^7 for Liddell and Scott — 
articles sadly marred in the editing (A. J. P. XIX 233). 

According to Professor Goodell, the conceptual has come to its 
own. According to my view there is only an extension based on 
the primal volitive. Well, grammatical theories are often made 
to work either way, and I have often compared them in my mind 
to a certain fresh-water polyp which was once alleged to digest 
equally well when turned inside out. Unfortunately for my com- 
parison, I have been informed by competent authority that the 
hydra does not really behave in this Theramenes fashion, but I 
am not going to give up my comparison on that account. Why, 
Sir Thomas Browne proved in his Pseudodoxia Epidemica (pub- 
lished in 1646) that the elephant has joints in his legs, and yet 
Disraeli in one of his novels, written nearly two hundred years 
afterwards, tells us of politicians who used the jointless elephant as 
a type of the unbending statesman. And so my comparison, like 
the jointless elephant, must stand. 

Basil L. Gildersleeve 



